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THE STORY OF TAULER THE MYSTIC. 


HE ancient town of Strasburg lies in the fertile plain of Alsace. In 
the Franco-Prussian war, twenty years ago, it suffered the horrors 
of a long siege, and is memorable in the history of that terrible time. 
Far back in the middle ages, it was a place of importance, for it lay, as it 
were, in the centre of the highways leading to Italy, Switzerland and 
France, and surrounding warlike nations looked with envious eyes on the 
Imperial city which occupied so commanding a position. Its narrow, 
crooked streets and quaint buildings, among which the river I1] flowed in 
a devious course, were secured from the assaults of enemies by strong 
walls and fortifications ; and such defences were needful in days when 
lawlessness reigned in the land. 

At the end of the twelfth century, a wealthy citizen of Strasburg named 
Nicholas Tauler, resolved to dedicate his only son John to the priesthood 
—a broad dividing line was then drawn between the church and the 
world, between a secular and a religious life—and the boy was sent to the 
Dominican Convent in Strasburg to be trained, among other novices, by 
the grave, austere monks. - When his boyhood was over he became a 
student at the Dominican College in Cologne, and afterwards in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. His youth was spent in the study of Theology, much of 
his time being given to the strange speculations of the ‘Schoolmen,’ to 
their disputes about points of doctrine, and their twistings and garbled 
interpretations of Bible texts. The Dominican order of monks has been 
called ‘the nursery of great preachers ;’ when John Tauler came back to 
his native town, after his student life was over, he was prepared, so far as 
college training could fit him, for his calling as a ‘preaching friar.’ 

But another influence entered into his life and raised his ideal of a 
preacher’s work in the world. He found the citizens of Strasburg greatly 
excited by the sermons of a Dominican friar known as ‘ Master Eckart,’ 
who was preaching to crowds in the open air in their familiar German 
tongue, His theme was not, like that of ordinary preachers, concerning 
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the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion; he spoke to the 
people of deep spiritual truths and of the faith which touched their hearts 
and lives, and as Tauler, day after day, listened to these words, he saw in 
Master Eckart such a teacher as his countrymen sorely needed. 

For the experience of life was teaching him that the speculations of 
the learned school-men were of no avail to help men who were thirsting 
for comfort in their sins and sorrows. Great troubles threatened the land 
and evil days were dawning on Strasburg. Two emperors, Frederick of 
Austria and Louis of Bavaria, were struggling for the German throne, 
and the contest, then begun, brought eight years of war and misery on 
the people. In 1322 Louis was victorious over his rival; but the reigning 
Pope, John XXII. dreading Louis’ growing power, excommunicated him, 
and laid the cities that had supported him under an Interdict. Strasburg 
fell under the ban, churches stood silent and empty, and the convents 
were deserted; for even the Dominican monks, who were permitted to 
perform religious services in time of Interdict, quitted the city, lest they, 
too, should fall under the displeasure of the Pope. All except Tauler and 
two or three other monks, whom he persuaded to remain with him. He, 
with these companions, laboured among the neglected people, administer- 
ing mass, comforting the sick and dying, and teaching the children. 
Tauler did not confine his preaching within the walls of Strasburg. His 
fame as a preacher of wonderful influence increased, and it was said that 
‘through him the name of Christ would be spread even more and more 
throughout Germany.’ But in course of time the heads of the Dominican 
order interfered. Tauler and his little band of workers were forbidden to 
carry on their labours in Strasburg, and he was banished from the city by 
the angry and ungrateful town councillors. 

This apparent failure in his plans was really the opening to a higher 
life. Tauler went to Basle, then the head-quarters of a religious society 
which was spreading rapidly throughout Germany, and he came into 
close contact with these ‘ /7zenxds of God’ They were mystics—men and 
women who, in the fourteenth century, like other ‘mystics’ in other ages 
and lands, sought inward peace by communion with God, as one friend 
with another, seeking Him not in the ceremonies and external rites of 
religion, in which people then trusted so much, but in prayer and ina 
spiritual life. Nicholas of Basle, the son of a rich merchant in the city, 
was the founder of the society. After years of struggle and discipline, he 
had reached such a condition of holiness that he was known as the ‘great 
Friend of God in the Oberland.’ Instead of entering into convents and 
taking vows of celibacy and seclusion, as was at that time the habit of 
men and women who sought a refuge from the troubles about them, his 
followers lived active lives in the world and tried to put into daily practice 
their ideals of holy living and Christian duty, and to find their peace in 
constant communion with the deepest spiritual realities. Among his 
followers were knights and noble ladies, men and women of all ranks and 
political opinions. Nicholas was a layman and had none of the scholarly 
culture of Tauler; but he gained a great influence over the preaching friar 
of Strasburg, and wakened in him a deeper religious life than he had yet 
experienced. The ‘Friend of God’ saw in the eloquent preacher too 
great a reliance on scholarship and too little of the heavenly communion 
which was the source of his own strength and joy, and enjoined on Tauler ” 
two years’ silence from preaching that he might cultivate his own inward 
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life-——telling him that in consequence of this experience ‘one of his sermons 
would hereafter bring forth more fruit than a hundred had done before.’ 

Tauler obeyed, though it was a bitter discipline to cease from the work 
he loved ; but the result was what Nicholas of Basle predicted. After 
this probation Tauler’s influence as a preacher spread far and wide. He 
attacked formalism in religion, and his earnestness so touched the hearts 
of both clergy and laity that a great reformation in thought and life 
followed. Yet his teaching was in such simple, homely words that the 
poorest, most ignorant, and youngest among his hearers could under- 
stand, and he taught them to prove their love of God and their inward 
piety by doing their every-day little duties thoroughly, from right motives. 
‘One can spin,’ he said, in one of his sermons, ‘ another make shoes, and 
all these are gifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell you if I were not a priest I 
would esteem it a great joy that I were able to make shoes, and I would try 
to make them so well as to be a pattern to all. The measure with which 
we shall be measured is the faculty of /ove in the soul, the w2d/ of a man,’ 

Tauler’s love for his fellow-men and the strength of his will were put 
to a strong test. The Black Death, which was raging in Europe, visited 
Strasburg, and he heard that his former fellow-citizens were dying in 
great numbers daily. What mattered to him the ingratitude with which 
they had treated him in former days? Regardless alike of their past 
behaviour and of the prohibition of his superiors, he hastened to the 
infected city and devoted himself to the task of helping and comforting 
the sick and dying. The people had given way to terror and despair. 
It was no uncommon event for fifty dead bodies to be carried through 
the streets in a day ; and, owing to the Interdict, which was still in force, 
there were no priests to perform the funeral rites. Calm in the midst of 
tumult, Tauler went about among the stricken inhabitants with Christ-like 
tenderness and pity. He did not long stand alone ; his example was 
followed by two other monks, and it is recorded that ‘ through the exer- 
tions of Tauler and his friends, the people were enabled to die in peace 
and no longer feared the ban, whereas, before, many thousands had died 
without shrift in the agonies of despair.’ 

But his heroism did not end here. Fearless of results to himself, he 
dared further to defy the Pope, and wrote some brave letters to the clergy 
at large, calling upon them to return to their forsaken duties in Strasburg, 
and telling them that ‘the Pope had no power to refuse the consolation 
of religion to dying people, causing the innocent to suffer for the insubor- 
dination of an emperor whom they had never seen.’ These letters were 
condemned and destroyed, and once again Tauler was expelled from 
Strasburg. He took up his abode in Cologne, and there preached to 
large congregations, while his writings were read eagerly throughout 
Germany. The spirit of the life of Christ was his favourite subject, and 
he taught that young and old, whatever the circumstances and events of 
their lives, must strive to order their ways in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ. Tauler became a leader among the ‘ Friends of God, and his 
influence spread in ever-widening circles. In Strasburg he was always 
held in loving reverence, and in 1361, at seventy years of age, we find 
him there once more, dying in a convent in the city. It is said that 
Nicholas of Basle visited him and they held farewell discourse together. 

And so this old story ends. It is surely not without its lessons for 
our modern lives. FRANCES E. COOKE. 
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PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
II].—PSALM XXIV. 


HIS Psalm is not like the Psalm on which I wrote last month, either _ 
from an historical or a literary point of view. It cannot be 

probably connected with any distinct event, like the war of Judah with 
Assyria. What is history in it belongs to the history of two opposed 
views of life, each represented by two parties in the nation. Nor is the 
Psalm a finished lyric whole, made by one writer at a single jet of 
thought, and borne from end to end on one wave of emotion. It is a 
double piece of work patched into a whole, but for that reason it has a 
great deal of literary interest. What that interest is, I will first state, 
and then, having explained the historical position of the writer, pass on 
to the way in which we, in our present day, may consider and feel the 
thoughts of this ancient poem. 

As usual, it begins with a lyric cry, and the cry in this place is one of 
rapture and devotion; of rapture in the thought of the omnipotence of 
the God to whom he belongs, of devotion to Him because of his Power ; 
and we see afterwards that this devotion to Power is ennobled, because 
in the writer’s thought, the Power was conterminous with Holiness. The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the round world and they that 
dwell therein. This is his introduction. It is not the central thought of 
the lyric. That is to come afterwards; but the artist desires, uncon- 
sciously, to build a porch for the temple of the thoughts that are to 
come, and to awaken the emotion of his hearers into movement. This 
is like the sound of trumpets before the entrance of a king. But he has 
also awakened by the sound his own imagination, and he cannot help, 
now, before he goes further, adorning the porch with poetic beauty. So 
he adds—not of self-conscious, but in unconscious delight—a new vision 
to the first thought. He pictures God placing the foundations of the dry 
land in the midst of the primzeval ocean: ‘It is God’s,’ he cries, ‘for his 
own hand placed it. He founded it upon the seas; he established it 
upon the floods.’ 

And now we come to the temple itself—to the dominant thought, to 
the music of which the whole lyric is upbuilt. ‘Who are they who are at 
home with this mighty God? They are the pure in heart.’ But this, 
which seems somewhat apart from the introduction, is not left un- 
connected with it. The imagination of a poet does not work when it is 
on fire—in that slip-shod fashion, in breaks and pants of feeling which 
have no mutual enchainment. And the link which unites the main body 
to the introduction is in the term, ‘The hill of the Lord.’ The poet has 
thought of the earth planted in the midst of the great ocean which sur- 
rounds it, and he sees the earth rising out of it like a mountain, sloping 
upwards on all sides intoa summit. On this summit he conceives the 
holy place of Jehovah to be—Jerusalem the centre of the earth. It is the 
same thought which the mediaeval poets had, the same imagination from 
which all the geography and astronomy of Heaven and Hell and Purga- 
tory was framed by Dante. 

Who shall ascend, then, he cries, into this highest and central point 
where Jehovah dwells, whence he rules all the earth? He who has clean 
hands and a pure heart: who has kept himself from deceit in public life, © 
nor ever sworn to a lie in private. He is blessed of God. Then comes 
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the close—an enlargement of the thought from the individual to the 
whole class of pure and truthful men in Israel. Such is the race of those 
that seek thy face, O God of Jacob. And with this swelling of the whole 
simple and single thought, the poet’s proper lyric ends. And now a 
curious thing takes place. There is added on to this finished lyric 
another lyric, and this addition has also its literary interest. The original 
hymn has had its proper close—the expression of the thought and the 
emotion linked to it had naturally come to an end. But, in the soul 
of the poet there either remained a great swell of undefined feeling 
towards God—of joy in his power and majesty, mingled with a personal 
exultation as of one who specially belonged to God—or, there was a sense 
of depression, a reaction from the rapture, when, at the end of his hymn, 
the high-wrought feeling sank to rest, and he thought how far from 
actual realization was his haughty joy. In both cases, there was deep 
feeling that needed some expression—some further expansion of the 
sense of Jehovah’s glory. He was unable to give it further form. For 
the moment, he had exhausted his creative power. 

What was he to do? He did the thing the writer of a hymn does 
when he puts a doxology at the end. He took a well-known, short hymn 
of praise, which was chanted in Israel—perhaps on every return from 
war with victory into Jerusalem—and he added it on to his hymn,—a 
doublé chorus, sung by different bands of men. 

Lift up your eternal heads, ye gates, 
Lift yourselves up, eternal doors, 
Let the glorious King go in! 

Who is this glorious King ? 
Jehovah mighty and strong, 
Jehovah terrible in war. 


Such is the literary exposition of the Psalm. I turn now to its moral 
and spiritual import. 

The Psalm is a demand for purity of life, and for truth in the relations 
of life. It is also a witness for simplicity of life and against luxury and 
show in society. All through the history of Israel, all through indeed the 
history of every nation, the contest has prevailed which is here expressed. 
It is not impossible, nay it is probable, that this Psalm may belong to the 
later times of Solomon’s reign, when great splendour and luxury belonged 
to the court and nobles, when, with that, there was a great growth of 
sensuality and violence, of corruption and bribery, of deceit and lying on 
the part of those who wished to be rich or to gain the favour of the court. 
Public life was full of corruption and vice, and many and many a time in 
Jewish history—as we know from the Prophets—the same ills arose in 
Israel. 

Right opposite to this, there was always—and this is the source of the 
enormous moral weight of the Jewish religion—a Puritan reaction. Just 
as in Chaucer’s time there was a whole class represented by Piers 
Ploughman; as in Elizabeth’s time there rose the first Puritans, of whom 
Spenser was one; as in later times in England a fierce and resolute party 
set themselves against the evils of society—precisely the evils the Psalm 
attacks in the name of the Lord of Hosts and Righteousness,—so now, 
in Israel, there was a band of men who were her Puritans, who cried out 
for clean hands in public life, for pure hearts within, for men who cared 
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for Truth above all worldly things. They, and they only, were worthy to 
go up to the hill of the Lord. They, and they alone, could live with God. 

Whose is the earth? And the bold courtiers of the great king would 
answer—‘ The earth is the king’s and his faithful chiefs’.’ ‘No,’ cried the 
poor prophets in their garrets, or feeding their sheep on the hills; ‘the 
earth is not the king’s ; it is Jehovah’s.’ 

Whose is its fulness? ‘It is ours,’ said the rich men. ‘ From every 
sea our ships bring its products ; in a hundred mines, on a thousand, 
fields, our labourers work out its wealth for us.’ ‘ No,’ cried the prophet. 
“The fulness of the earth is the Lord’s.’ It is not yours, if you are not 
pure and true and holy like Jehovah. 

There is one Almighty King, and He sits on the throne of Israel, on 
the hill of the whole world, in his holy place. Who shall ascend to meet 
Him and to dwell with Him? Why, who but King Solomon, and all his 
princes ; who but the nobles and the great warriors and the host of the 
rich and great. ‘No,’ cried the prophet band, men like Amos, the poor 
herdsman; men who dressed like Elijah, in skins ; men who had not a 
shelter for their head, or a penny in their pouch. ‘ No, not unless Solomon 
and his class be pure of heart and clean of hand and true within to 
righteousness. Otherwise they must stay below. They dare not, while 
they live their present life, draw near to the great King who laid the 
foundations of the earth. They are less than the beggar whose thought 
is clean, less than the desert wanderer who tells the truth, less than the 
wretched slave whose hands are pure. These go up to the hill of 
Jehovah. These are the friends of the King of kings, these are at home 
in the holy place. Such is the race of them that seek Thee, of them 
that seek thy face, O God of Jacob.’ 

We may well think how easily that Puritan cry may pass into its 
excesses—into spiritual pride; into intolerance ; into persecution ; into 
Pharisaism ; into hatred of beauty, because beauty is mixed up with luxury 
—it is the curse of beauty that the luxurious buy it, but, we may well 
think of these evils, for, true to its nature and birth, it is of exquisite 
purity and simplicity—and in Israel, in England, in many a history, the 
demand for purity and truth has slipped into them. 

But we may leave these excesses aside with this passing notice. They 
ought not to be mixed up with the exalting of purity and truth. They 
would never indeed be mixed up with it, if on the hill of God, Love was 
seen sitting above Purity,and Truth, their mistress and queen. Then no 
one could say one word against the passionate claim of this Psalm. But 
even with all the excesses into which, from the forgetfulness of Love, this 
Puritan demand has run, what a power it is! How right the Psalmist 
was to link it with Him whose is the earth and its fulness, who established 
it on its foundations. This demand, enforced by those who fulfil it, is the 
real creator of great nations and states, is the breaker up and overthrower 
of corrupt kingdoms and anjust tyrannies. No earthly power which is 
finally base, impure and unjust, no matter how deeply rooted it may seem, 
can stand against its sacred and godlike attack—even though the poor, 
and the lowly born, and the slave, conduct its onset. 

There is a moral centre of the Universe. Righteousness, Justice, 
Truth, are the masters of mankind; and, in God, they are the rulers 
of his will. No earthly power, not coincident with them, is more than’ 
dust in the balance, and dirt on the dunghill. That was the mother- 
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thought of the religion of the Jews, and it was that which gave force, 
continuance, and worldwide influence to that religion. It was _ its 
eternal, irrefragable Power. And this is the experience of history. 
Nation after nation have risen to rule, while they had clean hands 
and a pure life, and did not deceive their neighbour. When their 
life became foul, and their scales of justice false; when their hands 
were begrimed with the slime of the ills of wealth: when they deceived 
and lied for their own earthly advantage, they tumbled into ruin, and 
not a tear fell upon their grave. If anything is proved, that is proved. 
Whatever you may think about God, whatever name you call Him, in 
whatever mist of words you wrap up the Divine idea, this, at least, you 
cannot deny, that in the vast movement of humanity, Justice and Truth, 
and righteous dealing, and purity of life, personal and national, are the 
grounds of national greatness, and their absence the ground of national 
overthrow. What nation shall go up to the hill of the Lord, or find itself 
worthy of his holy place? Even that which hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, which has not been audacious to deceive, or sworn to a lie. 

It is the fashion among a certain set of men and women in public life 
to say that morality has nothing to do with politics or government ; that 
the expedient is to be preferred to the just; clever party trickery to the 
honest and open truth, and the self-interest of the nation to righteousness 
of action—and a cynical boast is made of this position as against the 
moral sentimentalists. 

Do not be, in your public life, drawn into this folly-—and I call it with 
truth a folly. It has a transient success, but its end is failure. It is 
against the conscience of humanity, and it is against its reason—when 
that reason has received any historical education. Above all, it is 
in the very teeth of the Law of the Government of the Universe. 
Ruin, at first slow, and then accelerating, is the fate of all unjust, selfish, 
and deceitful policy, of all government which swears to deceive its 
neighbour ; which lies for the sake of party ; which, in one word, is out 
of harmony with the character of God. 

And what is true of government is true al! round ; of business and its 
interests; of opposing classes; of labour and capital; of the parties in art 
and literature, in religion and social movements; of the smallest vestry 
or parish board; of work in your shop, in your profession and in your 
home. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ; who shall company 
with the king of kings, who shall have the mastery of mankind in the end 
—the mastery over the heart and life and reason of man, such as God 
has, by right, because He is righteous? It is that government, that 
class, that party, those in business, or profession, or class warfare, who 
have clean hands and a pure heart; who do not deceive their neighbours; 
who are, and who do the truth. 

Then there is the further point of view. There is at present a whole 
class of persons like Solomon and his court who are living in luxury and 
idleness, who have great wealth and use it for themselves, who have 
power and who use it to oppress with injustice their neighbour. It is a 
class which has always lived in every state, which has devoured the 
nation and then devoured themselves. They eat the people as it were 
bread, and the eating disagrees with them. They grow fat, luxurious, 
sensual, corrupt, and they die of these diseases. 

This Psalm is the Puritan attack upon them. It declares when the 
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more powerful and wealthier classes yield to the temptations which their 
money and their idleness press upon them, that there is a power greater 
than they, and a wealth greater than theirs, and that this moral power 
will destroy them. And that power, delegated by God, is in the hands of 
those who are with God, who dare ascend into his holy place, whose hands 
are clean, whose hearts are pure, whose ways are just, whose voice is 
true. This is the great potency which in all ages has tumbled down the 
false splendour, the unjust force of guilty upper classes. It is the one 
strong foundation of the attack of oppressed peoples on their enemies. It 
might be called the charter of Democracy. 

Yes, it is so, when monarchies and aristocracies are as guilty as 
the monarchy and aristocracy of Israel. We remember, how after 
Solomon’s death, the monarchy of Israel toppled down, and Judah was 
left alone. There never was a better sketch of the insolence of an 
oppressive, idle, vicious and unjust nobility than the sketch of the young 
men who clustered round Rehoboam when the people demanded release 
from their burdens. 

Yes, this is the charter of Democracy—but then—what if the 
Democracy be untrue to this charter? If the people who cannot indulge 
in injustice because they have not the power, or in vice and idleness 
because they have not the time or the wealth, should have in them 
precisely the same spirit as the criminal upper classes in such a State, and 
only need to be fifted up to put in practice the same vices ; if having 
won power, they are cruel, deceitful, unjust, untrue, violent, coarse, over- 
weening, sensual, and self-seeking, greedy of money and greedy of power, 
why, then, they are false to this charter, and they will only succeed to 
fail, and be lifted up to be overthrown; they will only be worse than 
those they have replaced, for they have no traditions even of good 
manners; of the courtesy, pity and honour, that have often adorned 
the guilt of aristocracies. 

No. Democracy without clean hands and a pure heart ; without 
justice and mercy; without unselfishness; without carelessness of 
splendour and wealth, save that which is for the whole state, is as much 
doomed to unclean ruin and shameful overthrow, as the most wicked of 
aristocracies. 

There is but one thing which is master. It is righteousness ; it is 
truth ; it is justice, it is love, and these four are one, and the one is God 
Almighty, the Father and king of men. He alone is our king ; his holy 
hill alone is our dwelling-place. When we are true subjects to Him, we 
are blessed and saved as men and as a nation. Therefore if you have 
a true desire to have a regenerated state, in which the people alone shall 
be the masters, in which every man shall be for the whole and the whole 
for every man, take care, first and foremost, before you dare to claim 
the power, that those who claim it can go up into the holy hill of the 
Lord ; are living a pure life; have their hands clean from greed and 
selfishness ; are as true as the loadstone to the pole to the truths of 
conscience, of reason, of affection and of honour, in their life with nations, 
with society, with their friends, with their labourers, in their home. Else 
every struggle you make for the foundation and carrying on of a better 
social state will be only another mockery, another disillusion, another 
overthrow. ‘ 
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THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT:! 
I..—THE BOOKS OF THE Law. 


| i will be best to begin this short series of articles by an exact state- 

ment of the question which they are meant to answer. They have 
no direct concern with the dates and origins of the Old Testament books. 
Here and there we can scarcely avoid some allusion to matters of this 
sort, but the question before us is—When were the books which compose 
the Hebrew Bible separated from all other books and clothed with in- 
communicable sanctity? Mohammed, in the Koran, constantly, and 
justly, speaks of the Jews as ‘the people of the book.’ How did they get 
this book? How did they come to regard it as a unity, despite the 
evident diversity of its parts, and reverence it as the work of the Holy 
Spirit? An answer can be given within moderate space, for on this sub- 
ject there is a general agreement among competent scholars. About the 
date, e.v., of the Pentateuch, there is still much discussion ; nor should 
any opinion be advanced without elaborate proof, for which a magazine 
article is not the proper place. The history of the canon stands ina 
different position, and, for popular purposes, it may suffice to give the 
assured results of modern research. 

The reader may suppose, and not unnaturally, that, given prophets 
and prophetical works, a Bible was inevitable. ‘This, however, is by no 
means the case. No doubt the Hebrew prophet was ‘a man of the 
spirit,’ and uttered the oracles of God. . Yet, so long as prophecy pre- 
served its full vigour, a Bible, so far from being inevitable, was impossible. 
A Bible is a sacred book read in the religious assembly ; it is the guide 
of public and private life. Now, while the succession of prophets lasted, 
no such book could be needed. Why read a dead book when the prophet 
might bring his message direct from the Lord? At best a Bible needs 
interpretation, if applied to the needs of a later time. The prophet, or 
rather God speaking through the prophet, was his own interpreter. Be- 
sides, a collection of sacred books tends to finality. But there could be 
no thought of finality when, at any moment, a new prophet might arise. 

Hence, just as prophecy was beginning to die out, in the time of 
Jeremiah, ‘the evening star of Hebrew prophecy,’ we meet with the 
first germ of the Hebrew Bible. In the year 621 B.c., the book of 
Deuteronomy, or, to be accurate, the legislative portion of that book, was 
found in the Temple, and read before King Josiah. The book had been 
written about the time of its discovery. This, however, by the way. 
The point is that we have in Deuteronomy the earliest instance which 
Hebrew literature supplies of a sacred book. It was to be read once 
every seven years at the feast of Tabernacles, in the ears of the assembled 
people. The king was to be provided with a copy, and was to meditate 
upon it habitually. All public and private affairs were to be measured by 
the standard of ‘this law.’ The prophets had spoken for their own time: 
Deuteronomy was a rule for all time. It furnished the basis for a Church; 
and when, a little later, Jewish nationality perished—never, save during 
one brief interval, to be restored—the law held the Jews together as a 
religious community. They survived as the Parsees have survived, much 
in the same manner, and for just the same reason. 


1 Two excellent books on this subject appeared in 1891—one by Wildeboer, Theological 
Professor at Groningen, in Holland; the other by Buhl, one of the Professors at Leipzig. I 
have made free-use of both these works, 
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Nearly two centuries passed away. Prophecy was at last all but ex- 
tinct ; and in 444 B.c., Ezra, the scribe, made a notable change. When 
the temple had been destroyed in 586, the need arose of writing down the 
laws of sacrificial ritual, which, up to that time, had been preserved by 
custom in the corporation of priests at Jerusalem. This, at least, isa 
prevailing theory, for it is only fair to say that, in the opinion of some 
eminent scholars, these laws on ritual were committed to writing long 
before the exile. The discussion need not trouble us for the present. 
We may suppose, if we will, with conservative critics, such as Dillman, 
that the laws of ritual contained in Leviticus, and in portions of Exodus 
and Numbers, are very much older than Ezra’s time. Certain it is that 
Ezra first gave them public authority.' Josiah and the people had made 
a covenant with Jehovah, on the basis of the law in Deuteronomy. Ezra 
and Nehemiah induced the people to enter into a similar covenant on the 
basis of the priestly law already mentioned. This priestly law was en- 
cased in a short and dry history of the holy people. A little later, and 
probably in Ezra’s time, this priestly history and law was united to 
Deuteronomy, and to certain older histories of Israel which were still 
popular. So the Pentateuch, in its present form, arose; and the Penta- 
teuch was the Sacred Book, the law, the Bible, and for some time the 
whole Bible of the Jewish Church.? 

We are now able to understand certain well-known facts which might 
otherwise be puzzling. Early in the fourth century, the Samaritans 
adopted the Pentateuch, with some modifications, as their own Bible. 
They received no more, because the Jews at the time had no more to 
give them. For the same reason, about 275 B.C., the Pentateuch and the 
Pentateuch alone, was translated into Greek, and survives in the version 
known as that of the Septuagint—z.e., the seventy interpreters. And, 
lastly, for the same reason—-even when the Jews had enlarged their list 
of sacred books—the law still retained a glory and an eminence which 
were unique. The name ‘law’ was given even to the prophetical books 
and the Psalms, when they secured a place in the canon (J Cov. xiv. 21, 
John x. 34, Xl. 34, XV. 25). Law and Scripture had once been identical, 
and later terminology still witnessed to the fact. In deciding the right of 
other books to a place in the canon, the foremost question was— Are they, 
or are they not, in harmony with the law? Here are some sayings of 
great rabbis on the law:—‘ When the Holy One, blessed be He, created 
the world, He took counsel with the law.’ ‘The law is God’s daughter.’ 
‘He who says that Moses made one verse of the law out of his own head, 
is a liar, and contemner of God’s Word.’ ‘When the law was given to 
Israel, the kings of the earth trembled in their palaces.’ ‘If Israel had 
acted aright, it would have needed no other revelation than the law.’ 
True to the old Jewish feeling, the medizval rabbis describe the three 
divisions, into which the modern Hebrew Bible falls, as the holy of holies, 
tha sanctuary, the outer court. The law of course is the holy of holies. 
In subsequent papers we shall see when, and how, the inferior parts of 
the Bible came to be appended. 


W. E. ADDIS. 


1 This Dillman himself fully admits. 2 See Nehemiah viii.-x. 


3 aa: quotations are taken from the standard work of Weber—System @ Altsynag- Paltst 
heo : L . be 4 ig 
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STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


looky Memoriam may be described as a splendid passion flower which 

rose above the grave, and blossomed in the dark night of sorrow. 
In 1833, Tennyson lost his dearest friend. Arthur Hallam, the son of the 
historian, died at the early age of twenty-two, after giving every promise 
of moral beauty and intellectual power. To the sensitive and affectionate 
nature of young Tennyson, the blow was terrible ; and, for a time, he was 
inconsolable. He seems to have staggered beneath the stroke. That 
early death not only darkened his life, it shadowed his faith. He could 
not understand it; and the traditional belief, in which he had been 
brought up, was quite inadequate to clear the mystery. Here, then, was 
a crisis in the young poet’s experience, upon which his future depended. 
Was that terrible grief going to crush him into despair, or would he be 
able to fight his way to a finer faith? 7 Wemoriam is the record of that 
crisis; it is the unfolding of a spiritual experience, the history of a 
soul wrestling with the phantoms of doubt, and coming off more than 
conqueror. 

To every earnest man, at some time or other, there comes such a 
crisis. A man has been, hitherto, what is commonly called ‘a believer’ ; 
that is, he has accepted the traditional doctrines about God and Christ 
and Immortality ; his religion has been given to him from outside, it is 
not a personal experience, a spiritual reality. But something happens to 
the man, which cuts his life in two; he is struck by a great trouble, an 
overwhelming bereavement ; and everything becomes changed to him. 
Perhaps nothing has greater power to shake the soul, than the loss of one 
with whom is bound up the dearest love that life can bring. That, 
indeed, is one function of death, which helps to explain its mystery ; it 
rouses us to realise the seriousness of existence, it shakes us from our 
traditional lethargy, and sets us upon the search for higher truth. Death 
wakens us from our complacent belief into a new spiritual experience. It 
is so easy to say we believe in immortality ; we only ‘believe that we 
believe’; but when the dark angel enters our home, the doctrine assumes 
a most real and practical bearing. Is the beloved one, who has passed 
away, actually living in a higher world? Though we cannot reach him 
or see him, does he still know us and follow our life on earth with un- 
diminished interest and unchanged love? Shall we meet him again, 
when death leads us from time into Eternity? Shall we know each other ; 
will our heaven consist in the re-knitting the old, earthly bonds of affec- 
tion? These are the questions, which the stroke of bereavement rouses 
in our minds. That is the strangeness of the dispensation of death. The 
spiritual world touches us so closely ; and yet, though it seems so near, 
we cannot explore its depths. We follow the beloved one to the utmost 
border of time ; the veil parts for him to pass beyond ; but, instantly, the 
veil is drawn again so closely, that not one gleam can we obtain of that 
mysterious region into which the soul has entered. To us, he is ‘no 
more’; and, then, flashes up the question,—is he really “no more’; can it 
be that death is the extinction of so dear a life; is the grave so dark, 
because there is no light beyond its shadows? ‘There are few of us, who 
sooner or later, are not wrung with agonising questions like these. What, 
at first, are mere speculations, become the most practical problems, We 
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may plunge ourselves into worldly matters, absorb ourselves in business, 
convince ourselves that one world is enough at a time, and that we can 
afford to ignore the questions of a future life ; but, again and again, the 
old hopes and fears will rise, and we feel as though we would give all we 
possess to have one clear answer to our tormenting doubts. 


One question more than others, all, 
From thoughtful minds, implores reply, 
It is as breathed from star and pall, 
What fate awaits us when we die? 


That is what gives 7x Memoriam such deep and permanent interest ; it 
deals with the problem of that future state, into which our loved ones 
have entered, and into which we, too, must follow when our life on earth 
is done. 


Ue 


The first thing to notice is, that Tennyson’s grief is not a selfish one. 
Through his personal sorrow he comes into tenderest sympathy with the 
woes of mankind, and gains a finer knowledge of the secrets of the human 
heart. That dark cloud into which he entered, so early in life, was his 
consecration; then it was that he became anointed as a priest to minister 
to his brethren, to bring peace to distracted minds, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to open the prison to captives in the chains of despair. 
This poem, while it records a private sorrow, deals with a universal 
problem. The poet looked abroad, and saw that the shadow, which had 
fallen on his own life, lay athwart the whole world in all ages. In his 
own agony of grief, he felt the pulsation of the heart of humanity, and 
bore a vicarious load of the sufferings of the race. And, because his 
burden was vicarious, his sorrows became mediatorial ; through them he 
worked atonement for all human souls wrestling in the agony of doubt. 
That is the secret of the power of this poem. It voices the anguish, 
which threatens to strangle us unless it.can be released in words ; it is an 
inspired gospel to comfort the world, as long as ever death smites love 
with loss ; it is the very expression of our speechless feelings, the very 
balm we need to heal our intolerable wounds. This matchless chant of 
triumphant love has helped men to understand the mystery of life, the 
purpose of God, the secret of Christianity. 


1M 


In this poem, there are no evasions or disguises; Tennyson is 
thoroughly honest ; he tells exactly what he has felt ; he describes, in 
powerful words, his moods of despondency and despair. There were 
seasons when he was racked with pangs which conquered faith, when 
Time seemed like a maniac scattering dust, and Life a Fury flinging 
flame. Faith was dry, life was vanity, men appeared as ‘flies of later 
spring, that lay their eggs, and sting and sing, and weave their pretty 
cells, and die!’ It is, surely, scarcely possible to describe a sadder state 
of mind than this into which, for a time, the poet sank. 

It is the resolute way in which he faces every terror that gives us con- 
fidence in the gospel he at last proclaims. In suffering and distraction 
if we are to have a saviour, he must be one touched by the feeling of our 
infirmity. What can the sleek, prosperous, comfortable man say to us at 
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a season when life seems to be tumbling into ruin? When I sit in the 
ashes of some great calamity, how can I endure empty words of consola- 
tion from one who has never stood by the open grave, or heard the clods 
rattle on the coffin? But we feel sure that Tennyson has sounded all the 
depths of doubt. These pages have proved a benediction to many a 
troubled soul that dared scarcely express, even to itself, the secret doubts 
which were undermining religious faith. J Memoriam reflects, as in a 
mirror, the spiritual unrest of our age. This is not merely the record of a 
private grief; it has been well said, ‘it is the broken heart of the nine- 
teenth century that wails here in an absolute music.’ That is worth 
pondering. Tennyson was one of the great spiritual forces of our age; 
but at one time, he had been a doubter. On him the shadow fell which 
hid God’s face, and darkened the immortal hope. That sudden death of 
his dear friend started a thousand terrible questions as to the meaning of 
the world and the destiny of man. And when he rises into the chant of 
immortality, that chant is all the sublimer because it swells up out of the 
depths of anguish, and its music is resolved out of discords of despair. 
The man who is afraid of doubt, never learns the value of faith. Some of 
us can remember the time, when we could no longer accept the traditions 
of our childhood, and yet we were told that it was dangerous and even 
wicked to doubt them ; and then, how, with refreshing eagerness, we read 
the words :— 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


That is, the man who bravely faces every question, and earnestly seeks to 
get the true answer, has a deeper confidence in truth than the cowardly 
soul that shrinks from inquiry, lest some weakness may be found in the 
traditional creed. Some ‘believers’ continually betray their fear lest 
some new discovery should invalidate their faith. Tennyson is quite 
right ; the people who are afraid of rational investigation are unconscious 
sceptics ; those who are afraid lest science should disintegrate religion 
are tainted with a secret atheism. Brave doubt is better than flabby 
compromise and shrinking compliance. Doubt, like all forms of suffer- 
ing, has its function in the building up of character. That is one great 
lesson of 77 Memoriam: it reveals to us the process, by which a brave 
man 
Fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them. Thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


IV. 

We notice, how all the problems, which harass the poet’s mind, resolve 
themselves, ultimately, into the great question of theistic faith,—the 
question whether there is a Loving Heart behind the forces of the 
universe, whether there is an Eternal Mind working through the confu- 
sions of history. You can never resolve the question of Immortality, 
until you have come to some conclusion concerning the Being of God, 
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In one part of this poem, Tennyson has been trying to satisfy himself 
with a comfortable optimism. ‘AI will come right, he thinks, ‘at last ; 
all things are working for good; suffering is leading to higher blessed- 
ness, and evil is good in the making.’ 
Oh yet we trust that, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


So runs his dream of the final evolution of universal good from temporary 
evil. But, he then looks out on Nature, and seems to find the contradic- 
tion of this beautiful dream. Some phenomena appeared to give the lie 
direct to this optimistic theory. Instead of goodness, there is blind 
force; instead of conservation of life, there is useless prodigality. Nature 
seems wasteful, careless, cruel; of fifty seeds, she only brings one to bear ; 
through geologic ages, you can trace her work of destruction; a thousand 
types have perished; she cares for nothing ; she sweeps all things away 
before the rush of her terrific power; she brings to life, she brings to 
death; she knows nothing of an immortal soul; the ‘spirit’ does but 
mean the breath, she knows no more; she cares not for human love or 
hope; in her blind fatalism she carries everything along the stream of 
time into an ocean of death, heedless of broken lives, bleeding hearts, and 
scalding tears. To the judgment of physical science man is only a 
‘magnetic mockery,’ a creature of mechanical force, brought into 
existence for a brief period, but soon to 


Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills. 


Contemplating this process of Nature, the poet’s easy-going optimism 
seems untenable; his trust is dashed by awful doubts; and he cries :— 


I falter, where I firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares, 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


That is a wonderful picture! This confused and troubled world is the 
lowest step in those altar-stairs, which slope through the thick darkness 
until they emerge into the light of God; those stairs are too steep to 
climb, and, in his agony, the poet can only fling himself upon them, and 
stretch out his hands towards the region where he thinks God must be; 
but, instead of grasping a Divine Hand, he only gathers chaff and dust. 
wes is one climax of the poem. This period of doubt is closed with 
the cry :—- 
y What hope_of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil | 
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V. 


And yet, that very clinging trust ina Divine Secret behind the veil, 
gave evidence that the troubled soul was not so very far from the solution 
of its doubts. Later in the poem, Tennyson returns to this question; he 
tells us how he still fails to find God in science and speculation, how the 
terrors of Nature seem to deny his faith; but he also tells us how he 
found the Divine Friend in the inmost shrine of his own spirit. In this 
sublime passage he describes the restoration of faith :— 


That, which we dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All, within, without; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess; 

I found Him not in world or sun, 

In eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore, 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would:melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ 


No, like a child in doubt and fear: 
But that wild clamour made me wise; 
Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near. 


And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands; 
And, out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding men. 


There is a wonderful treasury of condensed truth in these verses. They 
affirm the validity of personal, spiritual experience against the terror of 
Nature, the doubts of science, the speculations of the discursive under- 
standing. Our God-consciousness is as much the revelation of a spiritual 
reality, as our senses are the revelation of a physical world. Those 
words, ‘I have felt,’ must not be taken as an irrational trust in mere 
emotion, apart from any intellectual vindication of faith; they are rather 
the affirmation of primary facts of internal experience, which can never 
be explained away by scientific analysis or logical formula. ‘There is’— 
it has been admirably said—‘in our primary belief in God, Duty, and 
Immortality the deepest reason ; they are Reason in its most intense and 
concrete form, and will therefore be able to justify themselves against the 
scepticism of the age.’ There are mysteries we cannot pierce, problems 
we cannot resolve; but the closest fact, as much a fact as that at midday 
the sun is shining in the heavens, is this,—that I have /e/¢ the touch of a 
Divine Presence,—that I have deen drawn by the attraction of an Infinite 
Perfection,—that I have Aeard the prophecy of an Eternal Purpose. The 
child cries, because of the ugly shadows and dark shapes which surround 
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him ; he cries, even though he knows his father near ; in the midst of his 
terrors, one fact remains certain, he has a father and is under his protect- 
ing care. In this consciousness of a Divine Life, that enfolds us in its . 
vast embrace, we know that we are not mere ‘magnetic mockeries,’ 
brought into existence out of the blind mechanism of the universe, only 
to be brought again to death by the same relentless fate. There is in us 
a spiritual consciousness which never was constituted by Nature, and 
which Nature is powerless to destroy. We are spiritual beings, able to 
rise into the vision of the Eternal; out of this encompassing darkness, we 
can feel the Hands, that reach down, through the clash of material forces, 
moulding men into a Divine Perfection and after the power of an Endless 
Life. When that is said, everything is said ; when we have reached such 
a strenuous faith, no terror can appal us, and no doubt can bring dismay. 
‘The eart stood up and answered, “I have felt” ;’ for this is the triumph 
ot LOVE, whereby the soul is bound up with the Central Fountain of all 
life, and abides immortal amidst the ravages of time and the shocks of 
death. 


WAL 


And, if this be the triumph of Love, then all human love, which has 
commenced on earth, must surely be perfected in the higher life. This 
is the blessing which has been secured by wrestling through the long 
night of doubt,—Love is the secret of God, and all pure human affection 
shall be crowned and perfected in the Divine Beatitude. 

Hence, when this glorious poem is complete, Tennyson dedicates it on 
the altar of the Eternal Love, the First-born of every creature, through 
whom the worlds were made, and whose finest incarnation appeared in 
the person of the suffering and glorified Christ. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo! thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


In that Eternal Light sorrows, doubts, fears are all resolved by an un- 
faltering faith in God, 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one Law, one Element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moyes, 


FRANK WALTERS, 
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PAPERS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS. 
IJ].—THEIR TYPES. 


ie our former paper, we found three principal uses for hymns ;—to 

express our feeling, to mould our feeling, to instruct our feeling. 
Or, more briefly still, we may call these three uses, the expressive, the 
impressive, and the instructive. 

Let us, in this paper, consider, what types of hymn we ourselves shall 
find desirable for these uses. What types of religious feeling have we to 
express? What types of religious feeling do we wish to form? 

I suppose all of us have some time or other, taken up an unfamiliar 
hymn-book, very likely one used by some other group of Christians, turned 
over its pages, and then laid it down with a sense of disappointment, feel- 
ing how few were the hymns we could honestly and gladly make our own; 
and how many there were which seemed to us meaningless or offensive. 
Without in the least questioning the piety or the genuine feeling of their 
authors, or of those who habitually used them, we still found they did not 
fit us. These were not the emotions we recognised as ours. They 
seemed to us, to rest on unreal foundations, on false notions about God 
and our relations to Him; on false notions of what has happened in the 
past, and what is going to happen in the future. We could not use these 
notions either as spiritual food, or spiritual stimulus, however powerfully 
or touchingly expressed. Something which seemed to us exaggerated or 
distorted entered into these emotions. Perhaps it was a depreciatory 
tone toward this world, toward life, toward human nature, toward 
human goodness, toward human affections. Perhaps it was a repellent 
presentation of God, as a remote, arbitrary, or vengeful sovereign. Per- 
haps it was some taking of symbol for fact. Perhaps it was the anticipa- 
tion of some dread doom about to overtake the universe. Perhaps it was 
the mysterious, but as it seemed to us, mistaken réle attributed to Jesus, 
as the vicarious sufferer who has appeased*the divine wrath—by taking 
our penalty upon himself. But however it was, we felt of an immense 
mass of the hymns sung by others with so much unction,—of the very 
hymns which seem to touch them the most deeply, and excite them the 
most ardently,—that they were impossible to us. They do not touch us ; 
they do not rouse us. 

To others, no doubt, these are real ; and perhaps the main excitants 
of religious emotion. Take away these terrors, these motives, these 
representations, and what remains seems to them too vague, too indistinct 
to stir the heart and melt the soul. And at times it may have seemed to 
some of us, as if only the tamer and less moving themes of piety were 
left at our disposal when these others we have spoken of are ruled out, 
and as if our share of this wealth of devout feeling were very meagre. I 
can remember times when I have felt this sense of our inferiority very 
strongly. I have missed the bold imagery, the exciting sense of crisis, 
the rapture of escape, the loaded emotion, the dramatic intensity, the 
consecrated phrases whose touch thrilled ; missed the terror, the pathos, 
the ecstacy. After the whirlwind and the earthquake the still small 
voice seemed unimpressive. To have been accustomed to the most, 
powerful stimulants to religious emotion and then to lay them aside 
because we are persuaded they are injurious, does yet for a time give rise 
to a sense of flatness and depression. The emotions require time to 
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accustom themselves to the simpler stimuli of wholesome food and 
exercise, or to derive a sensible benefit from them. 

But since there is no help for it, since we must abandon so much that 
others find adapted to them, let us see what we have left. Let us even 
see, if we cannot find what may be so expanded and intensified, as to 
more than make up the seeming loss. 


Gi.) Thoughts of Nature. 


We may not at first realise what it is to have the curse taken off 
this world ; not to be regarding it as a doomed world, a world of sin and 
death. We don’t feel Nature all awry ; we don’t feel it going wrong, but 
right. We feel Nature to be but another name for God working through 
the physical universe. He is the life rolling through all. What sincere 
and happy gladness then we shall take in this world. It will inspire us 
to continual thanksgiving. Each new aspect, each new loveliness, will be 
a fresh hymn. We shall not feel this world something inferior, some- 
thing to suspect, something to be apologised for, but something to rejoice 
in, to feel God in, to praise God for. ‘O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever.’ There is the 
natural note, the wholesome note, the note we shall strike again and 
again. We shall want to give more expansion, more vividness, more 
distinctness to this note. 

Especially what a true note is this to strike for children. To make 
them feel this world divine ; to help them to realise that these things 
which give them so much natural pleasure, are also sources of spiritual 
pleasure ; to imbed and root, so to speak, their religious sentiment not in 
a factitious order of things, but in this natural, encompassing, actual 
order ; so that sun and star and flower, the budding and the changing 
leaf, the sweet round of the seasons, day and night, the hill and the valley, 
the river and the sea, shall all be blent inextricably with their thought of 
God—why this is bringing heaven down to earth. There is no limit to 
the extension of this sentiment, except our dulness; no limit to its health- 
fulness and its exhilaration. And there is no cloying in it, and no reaction 
from it. 

(ii.) Thoughts of Man. 


Much the same change has passed over our thought of man and 
human nature, as over our thought of the world, and nature in general. 
We don’t lament a Fall ; we don’t see a depraved race. We see a grow- 
ing, a developing race. We see man rising in intelligence, in morality ; 
receiving more and more of a Divine life. Well, what will be the effect 
of this way of regarding man, but to infuse more hope, courage, assur- 
ance, into our feeling about human life, and its results? We shall be 
likely to turn away from the morbid, the introspective, the anxious, the 
depressed way of looking at life ; we shall feel that it is not the true way. 
We shall turn to those thoughts that give strength, joy, confidence. 
What do we want of life? Why we want to grow onward; we want to 
learn more from just the experiences that come to us; we want to feel 
more fully, its higher meanings ; we do not want some great convulsion 
in it, but education, discipline, enlargement. Well, these are all provided 
for us, without revolution, without miraculous interposition. The truth . 
is, God is close to us in life, just as He is in nature, a constant quantity, 
an indispensable partner. We cannot speak of Him as intervening, be- 
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cause He is always there. He has never been thwarted. He has never 
had to undo anything, or repair anything. Mankind moves forward in 
the path He has appointed. ‘So He led them by the right way,’ 

_ Now we may fancy we get an intenser emotion, by concentrating the 
Divine activity on our behalf, into one act or series of acts. But let us 
only turn over and over in our minds this other mode of conceiving the 
Divine activity, letting it grow there as it will; let us take it in, in its mani- 
fold bearings ; let us realise it,—and we find it the more majestic, more 
uplifting, more inspiring of the two. It puts a new song into our mouth, 
even praise for ever and ever. 

Others may rejoice in a personal salvation from hell and its unending 
woes. We will rejoice that there is no such doom to be saved from. 
Others may give God thanks for having partially redeemed our race, for 
having come to its rescue, when it had lost its way. We will give Him 
thanks, that He has never let it slip from His gracious keeping. Others 
may praise God for His special mercies to them. We will praise Him for 
His perpetual mercies to all. 


(il.) Thoughts of God. 


What is the disposition we desire continually to cherish toward 
God himself? It is all summed up in one word,—Trust, entire, unfailing, 
unfaltering Trust. Trust in Him, not on one side of His nature, but on 
allsides. Trust in His justice, justas much as in His tenderness; trust in 
His holiness just as much as in His goodness; trust not in one solitary 
manifestation, but in all His manifestations ; trust, not in this or that one 
act of His, but in His whole undivided being. We trust Him not for one 
special thing which He has done, but for that which He is in Himself, and 
is forever. Whatever other emotions we feel toward Him are all pene- 
trated. with this trust; they all lead up to it, and centre in it. This 
prevents our sorrow for sin becoming despair; it prevents our humility 
becoming abjectness ; it prevents our awe becoming terror. It prevents 
our ignorance from unnerving us, and our seriousness from passing into 
gloom. It fills us with courage, joy, certainty. This steadfast trust ab- 
sorbs into itself minor, special, types of religious emotion, as Aaron’s rod 
swallowed the rods of the magicians, so that they become strange to us. 
The greater absorbs the less ; the constant, the sporadic. 

Well, such being the religious emotions we really know, and such 
being those we wish to form and foster, our hymns ought to bear their 
stamp,-—to fit them. That is, our hymns ought freely and happily to 
seize on the manifold aspects of nature, and find in them their spiritual 
suggestion. Hymns that express our sense of the beauty, and order, and 
fulness of this environing world, and of God in it, should abound Our 
hymns ought to dwell on God, the perpetual presence, the inflowing life, 
the informing will, the inward light, lighting every man born into the 
world. They will be hymns of hope, and hymns of courage, of faith and 
of experience, they will dwell always on the broad, the universal relations 
of God, and not on partial or isolated ones. While assuring us of God’s 
personal love for us, they will dwell even more joyfully on His love for all; 
and so they will dissolve away that egotism, that sense of God as our own 
exclusive property, which is so apt to form like a hard crust over the 
finest spiritual emotions; till we feel God to be more truly our God, be- 
cause He is everybody’s God. Our hymns should find God in common 
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life, in natural affections, in simple duties, in human goodness. And 
their outlook”should always be forward, expectant of more light, more 
love, more gladness. They will aim at a settled temper of the soul, not 
an occasional spasm. They will rest on the constant relations of God to 
us, as our Father, our Guide, Protector, Sustainer, Comforter, Vivifier, 
rather than on some special Plan of Salvation He has devised on our be- 
half. They will dwell less on the sanctity of special times and seasons 
and sacraments, and more on the natural sanctities of life, and the daily 
means of grace, which open in ordinary relations and usual duties. 

Now I do not want to arrogate any exclusive right to hymns of this 
type. You cannot take up any book of hymns without finding such as 
these in it. And in truth, I should begin to suspect them, if we hada 
monoply of them. But we recognise these hymns, and fasten upon them 
as ours wherever we find them. Of the many ways in which the devout 
heart expresses its sense of the Divine, this is our way. Of the immense 
multitude of hymns written in so many dialects, and keys, these are in 
our native tongue. This is the accent that reaches our hearts. This is 
the key that suits our voices. If we are permitted to sing, these are the 
themes we shall choose. ‘I will give thanks unto Thee with my whole 
heart ; I will speak of all Thy marvellous works. I will be glad and 
rejoice in Thee; yea, my songs will I make of thy name, O Thou most 
highest.’ CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
VIII.—THE REFORMATION. (Continued.) 


HE capricious tyranny of Henry had been felt both by Protestants 
and Catholics. The closing year of his reign was marked by a 
series of dramatic surprises which caused alternate hope and dread in 
either party. A little more than three years before his death he had 
made George Dowdall Archbishop of Armagh, and thus primate of all 
Ireland. The appointment pleased neither the Pope nor the reformers. 

Dowdall, a staunch Catholic and strongly opposed to the new move- 
ment, made an effort to have his appointment confirmed by the Pope. 
In this he was unsuccessful, and the Pope appointed a Scotchman named 
Robert Waucop to the primacy. Robert Waucop was never acknow- 
ledged as primate in Ireland, though as such he took part in the famous 
Council of Trent. He was in many ways a remarkable man—though 
so near-sighted as to be called blind, it is said, ‘he rode post better 
than any man of his time.’ He is also remembered as the man who first 
introduced the Jesuits into Ireland. He died at the Jesuit’s College in 
Paris in 1551. 

Dowdall endeavoured to honour his great predecessor Fitzralph by 
canonising him, and in a synod held in Drogheda on June 2oth, 1545, he 
ordered that Fitzralph’s festival should be celebrated with nine lessons 
yearly, on the 27th of June. 

Though the Pope refused to confirm these proceedings, and the 
festival was allowed to sink into oblivion, it is pleasant to record this 
effort to do honour to one to whom honour was due, centuries after his 
death. But though Dowdall was ready to canonise Fitzralph, he did not, ° 
as we shall see, follow in his footsteps. 
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When the little boy of nine years, known as Edward Vi., came to the 
throne, his most powerful advisers were strongly in favour of Protestantism. 
In England they speedily made their influence felt, and after some years 
their attention was turned to Ireland. 

In 1549, the prayer-book in English had been authorised, and 
was used in all the English parish churches. Some two years later an 
order came to the Lord Deputy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, that the same 
thing should be done in Ireland. On the 1st of March, 1551, an assembly 
of the Archbishops, bishops, and clergy of Ireland was summoned to 
consider the king’s order. The Lord Deputy having spoken, ‘ George 
Dowdall stood and laboured with all his power and force to oppose the 
liturgy, that it might not be read or sung in the Church, saying, then 
shall every illiterate fellow read service or mass, as he in those days 
termed the word service.’ The condition of the country furnished a sad 
retort to this objection. Well would it have been for Ireland if every 
illiterate fellow could have read even his native tongue, but few could 
read in any language, and ‘to this saying of the Archbishop’s, Sir 
Anthony replied, ““No, your grace is mistaken; for we have too many 
illiterate priests among us already, who can neither pronounce the Latin, 
nor know what it means, no more than the common people that hear 
them, but when the people hear the litany in English, they and the priest 
will then understand what they pray for.’ The Archbishop then bade 
St. Leger ‘beware of the clergy’s curse.’ 

ST. LEGER.—‘I fear no strange curse, so long as I have the biessing 
of the Church, which I believe to be the true one.’ 

DOWDALL.—-‘Can there be a truer Church than the Church of St. Peter, 
the Mother Church of Rome?’ 

ST. LEGER.—‘I thought we had all been of the Church of Christ: for he 
calls all true believers in him, his Church, and himself the head thereof.’ 

DOWDALL.—‘ And is not St. Peter’s Church the Church of Christ ?’ 

St. LEGER.—‘St. Peter was a member of Christ’s Church: but the 
church was not St. Peter’s; neither was St. Peter, but Christ, the head 
thereof.’ 

With these words the argument ceased, for the Primate indignantly 
withdrew, accompanied by the other bishops who were under him, 
exceptthe Bishop of Meath. The Archbishop of Dublin, and some four 
bishops, and other clergy also remained and submitted to the king’s order. 

A proclamation was issued for carrying the order into effect, and the 
English Liturgy was used for the first time on Easter Day in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, when Archbishop Browne preached an 
eloquent sermon from the text—‘ Open mine eyes that I may see the 
wonders of thy law.’ This sermon is remarkable for its description of 
the then recently founded order of the Jesuits. With a foresight which 
appears wonderful, the Archbishop pourtrays the method, the power, and 
the fate of the society of Jesus. ‘For these sects will turn themselves 
into several forms ; with the heathen, an heathenist ; with Atheists, an 
Atheist : with the Jews, a Jew; and with the reformers, a reformade ;. 
purposely to know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and your 
inclinations. . . . These shall spread over the whole world ; shall be 
admitted into the council of princes, and they never the wiser ; charming 
of them, yea, making your princes reveal their hearts, and the secrets 
therein unto them, and yet they not perceive it. . . . Yet in the end, God 
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to justify his law shall suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands of 
those who have most succoured them, and made use of them, so that at 
the end they shall become odious to all nations. They shall be worse. 
than Jews, having no resting-place upon the earth ; and then shall a Jew 
have more favour than a Jesuit.’ 

The new liturgy is said to have been the first book printed in Ireland. 
Humphrey Powell, who came from England the same year in which it 
appeared, has the honour of being the first to introduce the art of printing 
into the country. 

St. Leger was recalled for some complaints made against him by 
Archbishop Browne. He was succeeded in April, 1551, by Sir James 
Crofts, who came with instructions that the service was to be translated 
into Irish in those places which needed it. To bring such instructions 
was a different thing from executing them, and this good intention was 
allowed to rest in abeyance like so many others. 

Sir James, almost immediately, wrote to the Primate Dowdall asking 
him to confer with some other bishops in the hope of a settlement of their 
controversy. Dowdall agreed to the conference (though expressing little 
hope of its success) and it took place in the great hall of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
The dialogue between the Primate, the Bishop of Meath, and the Lord 
Deputy has been preserved. It contains an interesting allusion to 
Erasmus, whose authority is quoted against the genuineness of two 
prayers which were ascribed to St. Ambrose. 

ARCHBISHOP.—‘ How hath the Church erred since St. Ambrose’s days? 
Take heed lest you be not excommunicated.’ 

BISHOP OF MEATH.—‘I have excommunicated myself already from 
thence. Therefore with Erasmus I shall own, that the prayers in St. 
Ambrose’s Mass, especially that to the Blessed Virgin Mary, appears not 
to be in his ancient works ; for he had more of the truth and of God’s 
spirit in him, than our latter bishops of Rome ever had, as to pray to the 
Blessed Virgin, as if she had been a goddess.’ 

So the debate went on, those who took part in it remaining of the 
same opinion at its conclusion as at its commencement. Dowdall 
remained steadfast to his consecration oath, and his punishment was the 
loss of the primacy, this being attached to the see of Dublin still occupied 
by Browne. Dowdall left the country, and this it appears was considered 
equivalent to resignation, for the king’s advisers appointed Hugh Good- 
acre to the archbishoprick of Armagh. Another bishoprick, that of Ossory, 
was also vacant, and a noted reformer, Bale, obtained the preferment. 

John Bale was born in 1495, at Cove, a village in Suffolk. When 
twelve years old he entered the monastery of the white friars, or 
Carmelites, at Norwich, and from there went to Cambridge. He became 
a very zealous Protestant, and was twice imprisoned in the reign of Henry 
VIII. for preaching against the invocation of saints and the worshipping 
of images. 

After Cromwell’s execution ‘he thought it not safe for him to abide 
any longer in England, especially as persecution grew so hot upon the six 
articles, so he with his wife and family, went beyond sea, and tarried in 
Germany eight years.’ o 

On the succession of Edward, Bale returned to England, and was 
presented to the living of Bishop’s Stoke, in Hampshire. In 1552 the 
young king made a royal progress to Southampton, five miles from 
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Bishop’s Stoke, and Bale, who had just recovered from a dangerous ague, 
went to Southampton, and standing ‘in the open street right against the 
gallery,’ was recognised by a friend of his, who was one of the king’s 
privy-chamber. The king was told of this, and having heard that Bale 
was dead and buried, ‘marvelled thereof.’ He at once suggested that 
Bale should be appointed to the vacant bishoprick of Ossory. And so 
the most energetic of all the reformers in Ireland gained his preferment. 

His consecration was attended with opposition and difficulty. 
Hitherto in Ireland the papal form had been used; but Bale was 
determined only to be consecrated according to the new form, which 
had been introduced into England that same year. 

In this he had his way, but opponents of all kinds were numerous, 
and, within two days after his consecration, he was so ill that none 
thought he would recover. Neither illness nor opposition prevented him 
from declaring his views. 

‘TI earnestly exhorted the people,’ says he, ‘to repentance for sin, and 
required them to give credit to the gospel of salvation. To acknowledge 
and believe that there is but one God; and him only without any other, 
sincerely to worship. To confess one Christ for an only Saviour and 
Redeemer, and to trust in none other men’s prayers, merits, nor yet 
deservings, but in his alone, for salvation. I treated at large both of the 
heavenly and political state of the Christian Church ; and helpers I found 
none among my prebendaries and Clergy, but adversaries a great number.’ 

Bale, who had been long married, urged his clergy to follow his 
example. Their answer was a strange one—‘* What! should we marry 
for half a year, and so Jose our livings?’ Remembering this expression 
later, Bale thought it proved that these men were ‘inspired ’—‘ or that 
they had knowledge of some secret mischief working in England,’ 

‘Coming events cast their shadows before.—‘ On the 25th of July, 
the priests,’ says Bale, ‘were as pleasantly disposed as might be, and 
went by heaps from tavern to tavern, to seek the best Rob Davie, and 
Aqua Vite, which are their special drinks there. They caused all their 
cups to be filled in with Gaudeamus 7 Dolio, the mystery thereof only 
known to them, and at that time to none other else, which was, that 
King Edward was dead, and that they were in hope to have up their 
masking masses again.’ 

On July 6th, 1553, a few days before this, the young king died at 
Greenwich in the sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh year of his 
reign. CLEMENT PIKE. 


CHILDHOOD’S MORNING. 
7.—LESSON OF THE HEART. 


The good man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that 
whith ts good; and the evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which ts evil; for out of the abundance of the heart 
his mouth speaketh.— LUKE Vi. 45. 

RAW a heart on the board, or bring a picture of a heart as seen in 
the human frame. What is it? Now the heart is the great pump 
of the human body. Where is it? Can you put your hand where it 
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is? Yes; on the left side,—just here. Place your hand over your heart. 
Can you feel it beat? You can almost hear it sometimes, after you have 
been running, can you not? Every time it beats it is pumping the 
blood all through the body, to keep it warm and alive. It pumps, 
pumps night and day, year in and year out, and pumps sometimes nearly 
a hundred years. Shouldn’t you think it would get tired and wear out? 
Well it does; but if taken good care of it will last a long time. To show 
you how it pumps, I have brought this atormiser. Then show how each 
time you squeeze it the water or cologne is sent out into the room, as the 
blood is throughout the body. Then squeeze it regularly, to show how 
the heart beats regularly. 

If you are angry, the heart beats faster, and the blood rushes to your 
face. In the same way, if some sudden pleasure comes to you ; only if 
you are angry it is bad blood, and that does your body harm. It makes 
your lips sometimes say very wicked things. You have just learned the 
little prayer, ‘ Keep my lips from wickedness.’ Now you will see that 
the way to keep the lips from wickedness is to keep the bad blood away 
from them; and to do that we must not get angry and make the heart 
pump bad blood. Now we understand what this means, ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ You see it is the heart 
first, and then the lips. But if the heart pumps good blood, then the lips 
say kind, loving words. 

Wouldn’t you rather have your heart pump good blood into you lips? 
You will live a great deal longer and almost never be ill if the heart 
pumps good blood only. 

Sing,— 

Oh, what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven ? 

The hearts, if God his spirit send, 

Can love and trust the children’s Friend,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 


and the other stanzas. 
Tell me the story about the heart the next.time. 


8.--REVIEW LESSON. 


HO can tell me the lesson of the face? Some little hands will be 
raised. Call upon one; and if she does not succeed very well, ask 
another to help her. But someone will, I think, be able to give the lesson. 
If not, then repeat it with the text and verse, and then, having previously 
written the text on a slip of paper, hand it to one of the children, asking 
her to carry it home to mamma, who will see that she learns it for the 
next ‘Sunday, when she will be called upon to give the lesson to the 
others, and to sing the verse. Then call for the lesson of the eyes in like 
manner, having previously prepared your slips with the written text, to be 
taken home if the lesson is not remembered. In this manner take one 
more lesson. Reserve the other lessons for the next time ; but tell the 
children that they will be called upon to give them, assigning them to 
different ones. Two or three may take the same lesson. Although 
all attempts should be encouraged, yet no lesson should be considered ~ 
good which does not include all they have been taught in each. M2 
Spend the remainder of the hour in singing the hymns till they are 
learned, adding others, if you wish, ELIZABETH G. MUMFORD, 


